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795 NF THE 


WINDWARD PassaGE, 


AN. 


GULF of FLORIDA. 


ourſe of the Britiſh Trading -Ships to, and from the 
IsLAND of FAMAICA, 


ALSO 


An ACCOUNT of the TRADE-WiI xps, and of the variable Winds 
and Currents on the Coaſts thereabouts, at different Seaſons of the Year. 


Illuſtrated with 
A CHART of the Coaſt of Florida, and of the Iſlands of Bahama, Cuba, 
Hiſpanisla, Jamaica, and the adjacent ſmaller Iſlands, Shoals, Rocks, and other 
remarkable Things in the Courle of the Navigation in the //e/t- Indtes, 


Whereby is demonſtrated, 


The Precariouſneſs of thoſgVoyages to the I/eft-India Merchants, and the Im- 


ſſibility of their Homew#d-bound Ships keeping clear of the Span; Guarda Cofta's : 


4 Whole very neceſlary for the Information of ſuch as never were in thoſe Parts of the 
orld, 


To which are Added. 


Some PROPOSALS for the better ſecuring of the Britiſh TRADE and NavicaTioN 
"a to and from the /VEST-INDIES, 


Mete, At the End of this Treatiſe is a General INDEX of the Names, with a Deſcription of 
theScituations of all the Iſlands, &c. which are contained in the annexed Chart, diſtinguiſhed by 
numerical References to each other. Likewiſe an Alphabetical Caratocue of the ſame Names 
alone, with the like numerical Refere:.ces, the Uſes of which are mention'd at the End of the Whole. 
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A 
DESCRIPTION 


Windward Paſlage, &c. 


n Windward Paſſage being of late be- 
. 2 385 come not only a Subject of general 
9 91 A Diſcourſe in moſt Companies, but even 
of public Debate in the moſt auguſt 
12 Aſſemblies in Great-Britain; and being 
a Thing not ſo much known as talked of, its hoped, 
therefore, that the Deſcription here propoſed, wall 
not be unacceptable to any Perſon ; ſince 'tis ſuch, 
as in Truth may be relied upon, being collected not 
14 from ancient and impartial Authorities in 

Hiſtory, but likewiſe from genuine Accounts, and 
Journals of modern Commanders of Ships, em- 
ploy'd in the Trade to the Weſt.- Indies. 

Before I proceed farther, it may not be amiſs to 
explain ſome particular Terms and Appellations made 
uſe of by Sea-faring People, which, tho' well known 
to the Learned, yet, perhaps, not to a great many 
other Perſons, to whom they are more ſanuliar in 
Ex- 
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Expreſſion, than in Knowledge; a right Underſtand- 
ing of which, is very eſſential towards rendering 
the Deſeription here intended, more eaſie of Com- 
prehenſion, and intelligible to every Capacity; ſuch 
as the Equator, or Equinoclial Line, the Tropics, La- 
titude, Longitude, Trade-Winds, Gulfs, Currents, and 
Capes; as they are Things which may occaſionally 
be often mentioned in the following Treatiſe. 

Equator. The Equator, or (according to the Sailor's Phraſe) 

the Line, is an imaginary Circle, equally dividing 
the Earth into two Parts or Hemiſpheres, between 
the North and South Poles, which are two oppolite 
Points of the Globe, each 90 Degrees diſtant from 

Latitude. the Equator ; to each of which Points the Latitude 
is counted from the Equator, and carries its Denomi- 
nation accordingly of North or South Latitude. 

Tropis, The Tropics are likewiſe two imaginary Circles 
ſurrounding the Earth, and parallel! to the Equator 
at a Diſtance of 23 Degrees each; every Degree 
being accounted equal to bo Eugliſb Miles. 

Longituce, The Longitude is the Admeaſurement of the Earth, 
(in the contrary Way to that of the Latitude, vix. 
from Faſt to Weſt, or from Weſt to Eaſt ; and is 
counted upon the Equator in Degrees proportionable - 
to that of the Latitude, beginning at the firſt Me- 
ridian (which with us is that of London) and from 
thence is reckoned Eaſt and Weſt for 180 Degrees 
each Way ; but, in reckoning it elſewhere, thoſe 
Degrees diminiſh in Space proportionably as the 

Place 


. 


Place is nearer to the Poles, in like Manner as you 

ſee the Meridian Lines on a Globe dinuniſh in the 

Space between them, from the Equator to the Poles, 
"= where they all ti in a Point. 

The Trade-Hinds are ſuch as always blow from Trae. 
one and the ſame Point of the Compak, or near it, 
vix, at Laſt, or E. N. E. or E. S. E. and no whote 
ſo, but within the Limits of the Tropics ; but un- 
der and. near the Line, they are more Eaſterly than 
elſewhere. 

Gulſꝭ are of A Kinds; ſome ſo called, are Guts. 
large Inlets from the Sea between two Tratts of 
Land, where the Water at laſt terminates à great. 
Way up in the Country, without any further, Paſ- 
ſage for Shipping ; and is there called the Bottom 
of the Gulf. The Channel of Bryol, from the 
Iſland of Lundy to the Mouth of the Severn, is 
formed in this Manner; as is the Firth of Forth, 
near Edenlungb, the Firth of Tay, and ſeveral others 
on the Coaſt of North-Bruam ; tho not called Gulfs, 
as not having the Qualities of "thoſe ſo called, which 
are, that of Mexico within the Weſt Point of Cape 

4. Florida (No. 62.) the Gulf of Lion, in the South of 
France, that of Venice which ſeparates Italy ſrom 

Grecce, the Gulf of Taranto in the S. E. Coaſt of 

ltaly, over- againſt the Iſland of Corfu; and fo of 

ſeveral other, of the ſame Kind, wherein the Medi- 
terrancan Sea - Coaſts very much abound. 


B Other 
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Other Kinds of Gulfs, ſo called, are ſuch as Be 
a Communication from ls Sea th another, or a 
Thorough-fare for Shipping between ſome Iſlands, 
or other Land, as the Gulf of Florida here tiewed 
of; the Gulf 'of Meſſma between the Iſland of Si- 
cily and Italy); and ſo of others. 

The Streights of Gibraltar, Conſtantinople, Sunda, 
Aman, &c. have the like Qualities of Currents al- 
ways ſetting one Way. In the Gults firſt mention'd, 
there are very ſtrong Currents ſetting inward, at the 
Entrance by one of the Points of Land, which 
forms what is called the Mouth of the Gulf; which 
running along Side the Shore within, and meeting 
with Oppoſition from the Land at the Bottom of 
the Gulf, are repuls d, and conſequently return with 
like Rapidity into the main Sea, at the oppoſite 
Point of the Gulf's Mouth; and from bence great 
Eddy, like a Whirl-Pool, is occafioned in the Mid- 
dle of the Gulf betireen the two Currents, which 
are variable according to the Winds and Tides. 


The Gulfs laſt mentioned, ſuch as Florida, &c. have 


a conſtant Current always ſetting one Way, or very 
near it, according to the Wind and Tide; but as this of 
Wee is very near the Tropic of Cancer, and moſt- 
ly within the Verge of the Trade- Winds, the ſail- 
ing Courſe through that Gulf becomes 'the more 
dangerous and difficult, ſor the Reaſons hereaſter 


aſſigned. 


The 
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The next Thing to be deſcribed, comes under 
the Denomination of Currents, Theſe are ſo well 
known, and fo frequently met with, that the very 
Name 1s in itſelf a full Explanation of what is meant 
by it ; but as there are Variety of Currents, it may 
not be improper to give ſome particular Account of 
them. 

There is a conſtant Current ſetting with the Curents. 
Trade-Wind from Eaſt to Weſt, but {lackens at ſome 
Times, as fhall be hereafter mentioned. 

The general Tide-Currents, which ſet along the 

Sea-ſhores, are well known to every Body, and 
thoſe in the Gulfs are already deſcribed ; but there 
ate other Currents out in the main Ocean, ſome 
Hundreds of Leagues from Land, which alter their 
Courſes frequently, and require being narrowly 
watched by the Mariners, becauſe Ships are very 
often inſenſibly carried away by em out of their due 
Courſe, ſo as to deceive the Maſters in their Reckon- 
ings, and very often to the Loſs of their intended 

Ports. | 

The laſt Thing to be deſcribed, is a Cape; and cage. 
this is a Point of Land, which either ſhoots out a 
good Way into the Sea, or elſe makes an Angle, 
round which they are obliged to ſail, and ſo to ſhape 
their Courſe accordingly, which is called doubling 
the Cape. They are, for molt Part, the chief Land- 

Marks for knowing the Coaſt by; and therefore the 
Knowledge of them is of great uſe to the Sailors. 
Having 
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Having now explained thoſe Particulars, ſo as to 
enable any Perſon of common Capacity (be he never 
ſo great a Stranger to Geography and Navigation) 
to be a Judge of the Subject here laid before him, 
T ſhall now proceed to the main Point, dix. The 
Deſcription of the Windward Paſſage, Sc. in order 
to which, it will be neceſſary in the firſt Place to 
take Notice of the Courſe uſed by the Bruſh Ships 
which trade to Jamaica. 

All Ships in this Trade, whether bound directly 
from any Parts of Ercat- Britain or Ireland to Jamaica, 
or from any of our Plantations upoi the Continent 
of America, or from the Coaſt of Africa, always 
ſhape their Courſe ſo as to fall down to the South- 
ward, ſo far as until they arrive ſomewhat to the 
Eaſtward of the Carilbee Iſlands, in a parallel Lati- 
tude with Jamaica; and for this End they generally 
make the Iſland of Antego, or ſome other of thoſe 
called the Caribbee Iſlands, in or near that Latitude, 
from whence they alter their Courſe, and bear away 
before the Wind due Weſt for Jamaica. By this 
Means they fall into the Trade-Winds as ſoon as 
they arrive in that Paralleliſm of Latitude with Ja- 
maica, which carries them right before it all the 
Way; for it is impracticable to go any other Way, 
or to ſail againſt the Current of the Gulf of Florida 
from the North to the South, becauſe its Current is 
from South to North; moreover, were it with 
Safety even navigable that Way, yet as a Ship bound 

| for 


[9] 
for Jamaica, muſt of Courſe fall ſo far to the Weſt⸗ 
ward or Leeward of it, there would ſtill another 
Impediment remain to fail againſt the Trade-Wind, 
in ſo great a Length as that of about one hundred 
Leagues. 

As for attempting the Windward Paſſage in the 
Way to Jamaica, it is equally impraQticable and ha- 
zardous, becauſe in that Cale their Palſage muſt be 
by Crooked Iſland (Fig. 20) leaving it on the Lar- 
board or Leſt Side; and ſhould a Ship, by Streſs of 
Weather, miſs of making that Iſland, and be drove 
to the Leeward of it, ſhe would have the ſame Dif- 
ficulty of beating up againſt the Trade-Wind to re- 
cover that Iſland, or elſe to run the Riſque of being 
drove to the Weſtward, among the Bahama Iſlands 
and Shoals; or, admitting that ſhe had paſſed 
Crooked Iſland, yet ſhe muſt afterwards bear away 
to Windward, and lie cloſe upon the Coaſt of Hi 
pamola, to fail down between it and Jamaica, and 
thereby fall into the Mouths of the Guard de Cofta's ; 
ſo that upon the whole it is plain, that the South 
Eaſt Courſe to Jamaica, by the Caribbee Iſlands, as 
before deſcribed, is the only, fafe, and expeditious 
Courſe that can be taken by the By1ty/h Ships bound 
to Jamaica. 

Let us now ſuppoſe ourſelves ſafe arrived at that 
Iſland, and think of our Return Home (from Port- 
Royal markt Fig. 38) to Old England, as they call it, 
for which Purpoſe we have our Choice of two Cour- 

C ſes 
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ſes to ſet out in; that is, either through the Wind- 
ward Paſſage (along the Track markt Fig. 42, from 
the Eaſt End of Jamaica) or through the Gulf of 
Florida, by the other Track round the Weſt End of 
Cuba, one of which muſt be our Lot. It will there- 
fore be neceſſary to deſcribe both theſe Courſes, in 
order to determine for the Better ; and firſt that of 
Florida, which extends from Fig. 62, along the 
ſmall Darts, whoſe Points denote the Courſe of the 
Current to the Norward. 

The Nature of that Gulf has been in a great Mea- 
ſure already deſcribed, and by the ſame Conſequence 
that its Current was heretofore a Hindrance to the 
Ship's Paſſage from Europe to Jamaica; ſo on the 
contrary, it will now drive her Homeward, or to- 
wards Europe. 

From clearing the Weſt Point of Jamaica, to the 
Weſtward of Cape St. Antonios in the Iſland of Cuba 
(markt Fig. 58) the Ship has the Advantage of the 
Trade-Wind upon her Starboard Quarter all the 
Way, which is a Run of about 200 Leagues from 
Port-Royal, the Place of her Departure ; but when 
ſhe doubles Cape St. Antonio, and changes her Courſe 
to bear away for the Galf, in the Teeth of the 
Trade-Wind, ſhe then looſes more Time and Way 
by a great deal, than ſhe had gained in her quick 
Paſſage from Jamaica to the Leeward of Cuba; and 
whilſt ſhe is thus beating againſt the Wind, and 
tripping it between the Coaſt of Cuba and Florida, 

| the 
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Guarda Coſtas from Havana (markt Fig. 29) are con- 
ſtantly hovering and plying backwards and forwards 
in that Courſe; and if an Engliſh Ship happens to come 
in their Sight, they chace, and take her if they can; 
and as tis well known that Pieces of Eight, and o- 
ther Spaniſbo Coin, is what moſtly are current in Ja- 
maica, yet if any of it is found in this Homeward- 
bound Ship, tho' ſhe honeſtly took that Money in 
Jamaica, ſhe is immediately condemned and made 
Prize of. | 

Admitting, then, that the Ship has eſcaped 'em 
in that Paſſage, and has ſafely entered the Gulf 
of Florida; ſhe is ſtill in greater Danger, for 
here there are other Enemies to encounter with, 
beſides the Guarda Coſtas, viz. the Current and Coaſt 
of Florida. 

This Coaſt is formed of very low, flat, broken 
Ground, and for the Space of about nine Leagues 
from the Shore towards the Offing, is all Shoal- 
Water, which extends all along the Coaſt of the 
Gulf, nevertheleſs has ſome Holes, or rather dee 
Gutts and winding Channels in it in ſeveral Places, 
which are very often the Cauſe of many a Ship- 
wreck : If a Veſſel happens to fall in with any of 
thoſe Gutts or Channels in the Shoals, tis rare, if 
ever, ſhe can get clear of it; for being deceived 
by theſe deep Soundings, and unwarily got fo far 
within the Banks through thoſe winding Channels 
that there is no returning by the ſame Way, they at 
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ſes to ſet out in; 1 is, either through the Wind- 
ward Paſſage ( along the Track markt Fig. 42, from 
the Eaſt End of Jamaica) or through the Gulf of 
Hlorida, by the other Track round the Weſt End of 
Cuba, one of which muſt be our Lot. It will there- 
fore be neceſſary to deſcribe both theſe Courſes, in 
order to determine for the Better; and firſt that of 

Florida, which extends from Fig. 62, along the 
ſmall Darts, whoſe Points denote the Courle of the 
Current to the Norward. 

The Nature of that Gulf has been in a great Mea- 
ſure already deſcribed, and by the ſame Conſequence 
that its Current was heretofore a Hindrance to the 
Ship's Paſſage from Europe to Jamaica; ſo on the 
contrary, it will now drive her Homeward, or to- 
wards Europe 

From clearing the Weſt Point of Jamaica, to the 
Weſtward of Cape St. Antonio in the Iſland of Cuba 
(markt Fig. 58) the Ship has the Advantage of the 
Trade-Wind upon her Starboard Quarter all the 
Way, which is a Run of about 200 Leagues from 
Port- Royal, the Place of her Departure; but when 
ſhe doubles Cape St. Antonio, and changes her Courſe 
to bear away for the Gulf, in the Teeth of the 
Trade-Wind, ſhe then looſes more Time and Wa 
by a great deal, than ſhe had gained in her ls 
Paſſage from Jamaica to the Leeward of Cuba; and 
whilſt ſhe is thus beating againſt the Wind, and 
tripping it between the Coaſt of Cuba and Florida, 

the 
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Guarda Coſtas from Havana (markt Fig. 29) are con- 
ſtantly hovering and plying backwards and forwards 
in that Courſe ; and if an Engliſh Ship happens to come 
in their Sight, they chace, and take her if they can ; 
and as tis well known that Pieces of Eight, and o- 
ther Spamh Coin, is what moſtly are current in Ja- 
maica, yet if any of it is found in this Homeward- 
bound Ship, tho' ſhe honeſtly took that Money in 
Jamaica, ſhe is immediately condemned and made 
Prize of. 

Admitting, then, that the Ship has eſcaped 'em 
in that Paſſage, and has ſafely entered the Gulf 
of Florida; ſhe is ſtill in greater Danger, for 
here there are other Enemies to encounter with, 
beſides the Guarda Coſtas, viz, the Current and Coaſt 
of Florida. 

This Coaſt is formed of very low, flat, broken 
Ground, and for the Space of about nine Leagues 
from the Shore towards the Offing, is all Shoal- 
Water, which extends all along the Coaſt of the 
Gulf, nevertheleſs has ſome Holes, or rather dee 
Gutts and winding Channels in it in ſeveral Places, 
which are very often the Cauſe of many a Ship- 
wreck : If a Veſſel happens to fall in with any of 
thoſe Gutts or Channels in the Shoals, *tis rare, if 
ever, ſhe can get clear of it; for being deceived 
by theſe deep Soundings, and unwarily got fo far 
within the Banks through thoſe winding Channels 
that there is no returning by the ſame Way, they at 
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laſt find themſelves in a Labyrinth, and are forced 
to ſubmit, at leaſt, with the Loſs of Ship and Car- 
go, and happily ſo, if the Crew have the good For- 
tune to get off in their Boat to any other Shore 
than that of Florida, where the Natives wait to mur- 
der them all as ſoon as landed, or that they have 
ſurprized them on Board aſter the Ship's ſtriking ; 
for in thoſe Caſes they always come off Shore in their 
Canoes to plunder the Ship, and take the Crew if 
they can. 

In paſſing this Gulf, the main Current, as already 
deſcribed, always runs from South to North ; yet 
according to the Strength of the Wind (which here 
is variable, as not being entirely within the Verge 
of the Trade-Winds) the Current ſets moſtly upon 
the Florida Shore, which obliges a Ship to make an 
Allowance of about five Points of the Compaſs for 


the Current, and to keep as near as poſlible to the 


Bahama Side ; and it is by miſtaking this Allowance, 
that Ships are inſenſibly drove towards the Coaſt of 
Florida. 


On the other Hand, as there is an apparent Ne- 


ceſſity, for the Reaſons before mentioned, for keep- 


ing near the Bahama Side of the Gulf, ſo there is 
another Hazard attends it upon that Account too ; 
for all thoſe Iſlands, excepting that of Providence 
(Fig. 8) belong to the Spamards, and therefore an 
Engliſh Veſſel is in Danger upon that Account, by 
approaching any of thoſe Iſlands to avoid _ of 

| ing 
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being drove on the Coaſt of Florida, which verifies 
the Proverb of SyLLa and CHarisDIs; or, Out of 
the Frymg-Pan, into the Fire. 

The Iſland of Providence is in a Manner ſcituate 
within the great Bahama Shoal, which almoſt ſur- 
rounds it; ſo that there is no clear Paſſage to it but 
on the North Side, and even that way 'tis encom- 
paſſed with ſeveral Iflands, all belonging to the 
Spanards, 

Here ſome of our Ships Homeward bound from 
Jamaica, are ſometimes, tho' rarely, forced to turn 
in by Streſs of Weather. That Braxiletto Wood 
grows in this Iſland, is notorious ; and that it is 
a very uſeful Commodity for the Dying Trade, it 1s 
generally brought from thence Home to England ; 
but notwithſtanding its being the Produce of that 
our own Iſland, the Spanzards, on finding the leaſt 
Quantity of it on Board our Ships, make it a Pre- 
tence for Confiſcation, upon that ſingle Article only, 
falſely inſiſting, that it grows no where but among 
themſelves ; and that they may be ſure of meeting 
our Ships coming from Providence or the Gulf, they 
lie watching for them in the N. E. Paſſage from Pro- 
vidence, between the Iſlands of Elcuthera (Fig. 3) 
and Abbaco (Fig. 2) and in the Mouth of Florida 
Gulf, to the N. W. of Membre-Rock (Fig. 71) ſo 
that aſter paſſing all Dangers of the Gull, Shoals, 
and Cannibals, and that our Ships are juſt upon en- 
tering the main Ocean, and, as I may ſay, in the 


high 
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high Road homeward, they fall into new Dangers, 
equally as great as thoſe they had juſt now eſcaped, 
that is to ſay, the Spaniſh Guarda Coſtas. 

Since, therefore, this Homeward Paſſage through 
the Gulf of Florida, is ſo very precarious, and that 
there remains no other Way to take but that of the 
Windward-Paſſage, which is Hobſon's Choice, let us 
nevertheleſs make a narrow Inſpection into this ſo 
much celebrated Paſſage, and give a true Report of 
it in all Reſpects. 

Port-Royal (the chief Harbour in the Iſland of 
Jamaica) is ſeituate on the South Side of it, about 
60 Miles diſtant from Point Morant (Fig. 37) which 
is the Eaſt Point of the Iſland. It is to be obſerved 
from what has been already ſaid of the Trade-Winds, 
that as they continually blow from Eaſt to Weſt, the 

. Courſe from Port-Royal to Point Morant, is directly 

againſt the Wind, and therefore the moſt difficult 
Part of this Paſſage, which is called the Windward- 
Paſſage from thence as far as it is markt or dotted 
to Crooked-Iſland (Fig. 20.) The beating up to Point 
Morant from Port-Royal, has very often detained 
Ships for a Month or fix Weeks ſucceſſively ; and 
aſter all, many a Ship has at laſt been forced to re- 
turn to Port-Royal, after ſuffering a great deal of 

Damage. Some, indeed, have had the good For- 
tune to turn that Point in one Nights Time, which 
has been owing to an Advantage taken, which does 
not always offer, of the Trade-winds and Currents 


ſhcken- 
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flackening towards the Evening, and of a ſtrong 
Land-Breeze riſing, with which they cannot fail of 
making way as it is a Side-wind, and on their Lar- 
board too, which keeps them clear of the Land of 
Jamaica; but this Change is only at certain Seaſons 
of the Year, viz. from December to May ; upon 
which Account, the Ships that are Homeward bound 
within any of thoſe Months, have the Advantage 
Juſt now mentioned; but during the reſt of the ſuc- 
ceeding Months, from May to December, the Trade- 
wind and Currents are at the ſtrongeſt. 

In July, Auguſt, and Septemler, they have terrible 
Storms on the Coaſt of Jamaica, which they call 
fiery Sea-Breezes, which begin about Ten in the 
Morning, and continue till One o'Clock, and ſome- 
times till Two and Three o'Clock in the Afternoon ; 
and is is obſervable, that the later in the Day the 
Storm begins, it is ſo much the more violent, and 
of a longer Continuance. 

Theſe Sea Breezes hold on till about the Month 
of November, but then not ſo furious as during the 
firſt three Months beforementioned ; they blow at 
E. and S. E. and when they are over it is quite calm, 
and there is not an Air of Wind to be felt. Few or 
no Ships ſtir out of Harbour during theſe Sea- breeze 
Months, eſpecially for the firſt three Months, it be- 
ing next to an Impoſſibility to eſcape periſhing if o- 
vertaken in one of thoſe Storms about the Coafts ; 
therefore it ſhould be the Care of thoſe concerned, 

to 
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to order their Affairs ſo as to be able to leave Jamaica 
ſometime between the Months of December and 
May. 

It ſeldom happens, that a Veſſel which has doubled 
the Cape of Morant, is forced to put back again ; 
becauſe ſhe has then a Side-wind pretty full on the 
Beam ; but for Fear of the worſt, is obliged to keep 
to the windward as near to Hiſpaniola as ſhe can; 
for if after paſſing by Jamaica to the Norward, ſhe 
ſhould happen to be drove to the Leeward, between 
Jamaica and Cuba, ſhe would be in Danger of be- 
ing loſt, it being all a flat and ſhallow Bottom be- 
tween them two Iſlands; 

As it is evident that ſhe is under a Neceſſity of 
keeping near to Hiſpamola, meerly for Self-Preſer- 
vation from the fore-going Dangers, our kind Neigh- 
bours (the French and Spaniards of that Iſland) are 
therefore the more diligent in watching our Motions, 
for the N. W. Part of Hiſpaniola belongs to the 
French, and the reſt of it to the Spamzards. The 
ſame Neceſlity for the Ship's keeping to windward 
ſubſiſts till ſhe paſſes Crooked Iſland (Fig. 20) but here 
again ſhe is not ſaſe ſrom the Spamards, for even to 
the Norward of this Iſland they ply to and fro to 
meet with our Ships, and pretend as great a Right 
to viſit us hereabouts, as if they had found us 
within Muſquet Shot of the Coaſt of Cuba or Hi 


Paniola. 
Thus 
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Thus during a Courſe of above 160 Leagues, 
counted from the Point of Cape Morant to the Nor- 
ward of Crooked Iſland, the Exgliſʒ Traders are in 
continual Danger of being taken by the Spaniſh 
Guarda Coſtas, beſides the Perils of the Seas in that. 
Voyage, from the Time of their leaving Port-Royal, 
till their clearing Crooked Iſland, which in the whole 
is a Courſe of about. 180 Leagues; and which is 
the ſame that is called the Windward-Paſſage. 

It is no wonder then that our Ships meet with 
ſo much ObſtruQtion in this ſame Paſſage, ſince it is 
evident that it is the Homeward Courſe which they 
neceſſarily take from Jamaica to any Part of Europe, 
or to any of our Colonies on the Continent of A. 
merica ; and that our Poſſeſſion of that Iſland is a 
Thing, which however ceded by Spam, is neverthe- 
leſs ſuch a Thorn in their Sides, as they'd wiſh to 
have removed at any Rate; and it is therefore their 
Intereſt, as they make it their Endeavours, to be as 
uneaſie to us as poſſible, by uſing all Manner of 
ways to moleſt our Trade, and diſcourage our Navi- 
gation. But in the preſent Scituation of Affairs, it 
is hoped, that ſome effeAual Meaſures will be ta- 
ken to protect that Trade for the Time to come, 
ſince it is evident how many and great Hazards in 
general, beſides particular Hardſhips which our 
Merchants and Mariners undergo in a Jamaica Voy- 
age, from the Difficulty, or rather Impoſſibility of 
keeping out of the way of the Spaniſh Guarda Coſtas, 

E 


and 
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and for want of that Protection already ſpoken of; o- 
therwiſe it had better be quietly given up at once, 
for ſome reaſonable Conſideration to the Publick, 
than the Britiſb Liberty of the Seas to be from Year 
to Year infring d upon, and our Trade torn from 
us by Piece-meals, to the great Diſhonour of the 
Brazſh Nation in general, and to the utter Ruin and 
Impoveriſhment of ſuch Families in particular, as 
in ſome Shape or other, happen to be the immediate 
Adventurers, and unfortunate Sufferers. 


— 


* 


PROPOSALS for the better Se- 
curing of the Britiſſß TRADE and 
_ NavicaT1oN, to and from the Weſt- 


Indies. 


Ot wit hſtanding that it is the Duty of every 

Loyal Subject to promote, as far as he 1s 
able, the Peace, Safety, and Welfare of his Country; 
yet it too frequently happens, that the want 1 a 
proper Opportunity, or Encouragement of offering 
to contribute towards Things of that Nature, is the 
Loſs of ſeveral advantageous Steps, which might be 
taken towards procuring that happy State to a Na- 
tion, of enjoying the Bleſſing before-mentioned. 
According to the way of the World, er? 5 

| i 


491 
faid or offered in that Light, carries no Weigbt with 
it, unleſs the Perſon be known to have (what zs call d) 
Intereſt at Court, or a ſufficient Weight of Gold 
Ballaſt in his Pockets ; for to another Perſon, ſo 
many Obſtacles lie in his way, ſuch as Difficulties of 
Acceſs to proper Perlons in Power, Loſs of Time 
in attempting it, beſides ſome Expences extraordi- 
nary upon every ſuch Occaſion ; that it is Odds of 
Twenty to One againſt him, if ever he can obtain 
an Audience ; and after all may be diſmiſſed per- 
haps with a Curia aviſare, and ſo never hear of it 
more, or elſe be told, that it is an Aﬀair already in 
Hand, and ſo the Scheme is father'd upon ſome Fa- 
vourite or other, who never heard it before. Theſe 
Conſiderations have prevailed with me to offer my 
Thoughts in this Manner, and that a prejudic'd 
Notion of Self-Intereſt may have no Room to be 
objected to my Deſign, which, in this Shape, muſt 
evidently appear to be calculated for the Benefit of 
my Fellow-Subjects of Great-Bruam. 

It is apparent from the Courſe of Navigation from 
the Meſt- Iudies to Europe (as already deſcribed) that 
if our Ships, after their Departure from Jamaica, 
were ſecure of ſome fafe Harbour or Ports by the 
way of the Windward-Paſſage, and the Gulf of Fo- 
rida, to put into, either to refit, refreſh, or ſhelter 
themſelves from bad Weather, or from the Purſuit 
of Enemies ; that the Conveniency of ſuch Ports 
or Harbours "muſt certainly prevent the Capture, and 

in 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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in a great Meaſure the Loſs of ſuch of our Ships, 
as trade to that Part of the World ; ſince from the 
Time of their failing from Jamaica, untill their 


coming into the great Atlantick Ocean, they cannot 


be ſaid to be out of Danger, either of being taken 


by the Spaniards, or of being drove upon ſome of 


the Coaſts or Shoals with which they are in a Manner 
ſurrounded during their Paſſage through either of- 
thoſe Places ; and as all thoſe Coaſts are in the Hands 
of the Spanards, who have at all Times rather taken 
Advantage of the unhappy Circumſtances of ſuch 
of the Exgliſb Sailors, as have been Shipwreck'd, or 
drove upon their Coaſts by Streſs of Weather, whom 
upon ſuch Occaſions they have enſlaved, and made 
Prize of their Goods, &c. it cannot be expected 
that they will voluntarily ever grant any ſuch Places 
of Refuge or Safety to our Ships or Men; therefore 
in caſe of a War between the two Nations, I would 
propoſe, that ſome certain Places, which (till then) 
are not proper to be publickly named, ſhould be at- 
tacked and taken from the Spamards, and fortified 
againſt any future Surprize, or ſudden Attempt 
which might be made for their being recovered a- 
gain out of our Hands. 

The Scituation of thoſe Places are ſuch, as would 
effectually ſuccour and ſecure our Ships in Diſtreſſes 
of any Kind ; and would in all Times to come prove 
to be ſo many Curbs and Cheques upon the Inſolen- 
cies of the Spaxzards, that we ſhould be able to e- 
ſtabliſh 
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Rabliſh ſach a Trade and Commerce in thoſe Parts, 


as would not be in the United Powers af France and 


Spain to defeat or deſtroy. | | 
By the Courſe of the Navigation of the 3 
Galleons from Cartagena to Havana (which being 
there joined by the Flota from La Vera Crux, returns 
to Old Spain thro' the Gulf of Florida) it is demon- 
ſtrable, that the only Time to intercept them would 
be before their coming into the great Ocean; and 
were they in Danger of being fo eaſily ſurprized, 
they would become more - humble than at preſent, 
and would ſuffer us to enjoy our Trade in Quiet ; 
but in the preſent Scituation, ſhould we deſign any 
ſuch Attempt, they have Notice of it long before 
our Fleet ſets out, and have Sea-Room enough to 
eſcape being intercepted ; for Inſtance the late ſafe 
Arrival of the Aſſague Ships in the Bay of Biſcay. 

To render this Enterprize the leſs expenſive to 
the Crown, and beneficial tothe et- India Merchants, 
His Majeſty may be pleaſed to grant his Royal Charter 
to them in Company, or. elſe to the preſent South- 
Sea Company, to compenſate in ſome Meaſure their 
Loſs of the Aſſiento Trade; impowering them to 
make ſuch Conqueſts as aforeſaid, and to veſt the 
fame in the Company for ever, with the like .Privi- 
leges and Powers as are veſted in the Ea/t-India Com- 
pany, and to juſtify and ſupport ſuch ſaid Conqueſts 


to them thereaſter, in all future Treaties, and upon 


all Occaſions whatever. | | 
2 F The 
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The Advantages of ſuch a Grant, could not but 
encourage a great Number of able Adventurers to 
join in erecting a ſufficient Stock to ſupport the Un- 
dertaking; which in a ſhort Time would produce 
not only great Advantages to the Company, but 
would proportionably increaſe his Majeſty's Revenue, 
and be an additional Strength and Advantage to the 
Royal Navy, by having Magazines erected in ſome 
one or more of thoſe conquer'd Places, whereto the 
Station-Ships may reſort and refit, without being o- 
bliged at all Times to return Home to England for that 
Purpoſe. 

Time, and the natural haughty Behaviour of the 
Spamards, may at laſt give Occaſion and Opportunity 
to the Exelifh, to extend theſe Acquilitions into the 
Continent of America, where the Oppoſition would 
only be from the Spanzards alone, upon our aſſuring 
to the native Indians and their Deſcendents, their 
ancient Freedom and Privileges, to regain which, 
they would readily at this Day unite to extirpate their 
preſent Maſters (the Spamards) whoſe Right to thoſe 
Parts of the World, ſubſiſts upon no other Founda- 
tion, but ſuch, as by the fame Rule, may be lawfully 
made uſe of againſt themſelves, and will one Day be 
retaliated on them. 

As there would be no Difficulty in the Execution of this 
Enterprize, and that this Propoſal is not clogg'd with 
any Extravagancies which may render it improbable of 
Acceptance, it may not be amiſs for the 2 

l AbOove- 
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aboye· namꝰ d to take it into Conſideration ; and ſhould 


any thing reſult therefrom in concurring with what 
is here propoſed, there fhall be nothing wanting to 
be further communicated on the Part of the Author 
of this, which may facilitate the Undertaking, and 
compleat the Service hereby intended. 
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A GENERAL 


IN D E X 


Of ALL THE: 


Iſlands, Capes, Shoals, Bays, Rocks, and other Particulars, 
contained in the annexed Chart of that Part of the JVeſt-Indres in 

the Neighbourhood of Jamaica, comprehending that and the Iſlands 
of Bahama, with thote of Cuba and Hiſpaniola; and the two 
Points of the Continent, which form the Mouth of the Gulf of 
Mexico; with numerical References from this Index to the Chart, 
which deſcribe and explain every Particular referr'd to by the cor- 
reſponding Number. 


| 7 YWemeta, or Long I. interſected by the 
Hands, &c. ſcituate on the North Side of the Line of the Tropic. 
Tropic of Cancer. | 8 Providence I. S. W. of Eleuthera I. NY 3, 
and N. E. of the following. 
No. f 9 Andres I. S. W. of Providence, in the 
1 PD AHAMA lands, forming Part of Middle of the great Bahama Shoal. 


the Gulf of Florida, on the S. W. 10 Berry Is. N. of Andros, and N. W. of 
Side of Bahama Bank. Providence. 
2 Lucayos, or Abaco I. on the E. Side off 11 J1/ack-Rocks, W. of Berry Is. on the N. 
the former. i | W. Part of the great Bahama Shoal. 
3 Eleuthera I. lying N. E. of Providence I. 12 Bemines I. ? The fiſt N. and the other S. 
and S. E. of Lucayos. and of it on the W. Side of that 


4 St. Salvador, or Catt I. S. E. of Eleu-] 12 Reguez I. & Shoal, at the Entrance of 
thera ; the firſt Land that was diſcover'd the Gulf of Florida. 


| of all America, Anno 1502. 13 Tertugas, Iſlands W. of Cape Furid 
| 5 Trianguls, or WWatlin's I. E. of St. Sal-| Ne 62. 2 et 
| vader. 
| 6 Semana, or Rum I. S. W. of Triangulb, 
and due N. of the Termination of the Nandi, 


Windward Paſſage at che following J. 
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Ilands, &c. on the South Side of the Tropic 
of Cancer, 


I4 Ajadzgl I. At either End of the 

15 Anguilla I. long Shoal, which forms 
the old Streights of Bahama, N 16, 
on the N. of the I. of Cuba. 

16 Old Streights of Bahama, N. of Cuba J. 

17 Ragged I. on the S. Part of the great 
Bahama Shoal. 


18 Jumettas Is. on the S. E. Side of the 


Shoal. 

I9 Exuma I. within the Shoal, under the 
Tropic. 

20 Crooked I. E. of Vumeta I. No 7, where 
the Windward Paſlage terminates. 

21 Acklin Key I. and Shoal, S. of Crooked I. 
on the E. Side of the Windward Pat- 
ſage. 

22 Hagſlies, Rocks in the S. End of the Shoal 
on the E. Side of the Windward Paſ- 
ſage. 

23 Maguana I. F. of the ſame Shoal, 

24 French Keys Rocks, S. of Haguana, and 
N. of Hliſpaui ola. 

25 Heneago I. N. E. of the Paſſage between 

the l. of Cuba and Hiſpaniala. 

26 , Caicos Is. E. of Hencage, and N. 
of Hiſhaniala. 

27 Caicos Bay, turrounded by them Iflands. 

28 Turks I. one of the Caices Is. on a {mall 
Shoal, 

29 Nerth Riff, 2 long Shoal and Rocks S. 
E. of Caicos Is. N 26, N. E. of St. 
Jago in Hiſpanicla, NY 85. At this 
Riff, Sir Il iim Phips took up a vaſt 

uantity of Silver from a Spanih 
WS 1685, . 

30 Sauth Riff, another Shoal and Rock be- 
tween the former and F:/panicla, 

31 Tortuga I. S. to Heneago, N 25, and 
N. E. of Cape St. Nicc/as following. 

32 Cape St. Nicelas, the moſt Weſterly Point 
of Hiſpaniola in the Windward Paſlage. 


33 Guanabo I. S. of Cape St. Nicolas. 

34 Cape Tabran, the S. W. Part of Hiſpa- 
niola, lying due Eaſt from Jamaica. 

35 Saona I. North of Curaſ, one of the 
Setodento I. belonging to the Dutch, 
diſtant 20 Leagues. 

36 Cape Del Engans, the moſt Faſterly 
Point of Hiſpanio/a, from vyhich Porto 
Nico I. lies E. diſtant 4 Leagues. 

37 Point Morant, the E. Point of Jamaicg. 


38 Port Raya I. in Faimæca, S. W. of Ae 


rant. 

39 Negril Point, the Weſt Point of Ja- 
V. died. 

40 Navara I. between Jamaica and Hl. 
niole. 

41 Mira Por I's, a Shoal and 4 Iflancs in 
the Windward Paſlige, between the 
Bahama Shoal and Alis Key, NY 21. 

42 to 42 Tract of the Windward Pallage 
from Port Royal in Jamaica. 

43 Mucares, a Shoal near Ragged I. the 8. 
Point of the great Babama Shoal, 

44 I. erde, South of Afucares. 

45 Cape Luibanico, in Cuba, South of I. 
Ferde. 

46 Baty I. at the Weſt End of Jamaica. 

47 Fermiga, a Shoal North of Point Mo- 
rant, the Eaſt End of Jamaica. 

48 Binoras, a great Shoal South of Ja- 
mMalea. 

49 Ranas, another ſmaller Shoal E. of the 
former. 

50 Great Shoals, lying S. W. of Jamaica, 
and due North of Pertabel on the Coaſt 
of New Spain, diſtant from theſe Shoals 
about 33 Leagues. 

51 The Point of Cameron-Shagl, which 
with the Point of Cape Cateche N. W. 
of it, N 57, forms the Opening to 
the Gulf of Hondura:. 

52 St. Millan Is. on the N. of that Shoal. 

53 Guayana I. North of Cape Honduras, 
diſtant 2 Leagues and a half, and from 
the Cape to the I. of Truxill, 3 Leagues 
and a half South of the Cape. 

G 54 Comumel 


VX. 


54 Cozumel I. on the Eaſt Side of the Pro- 
_. vince of Hicaton, Part of the Conti- 
nent; in which Iſland Hernan Cortez 
firſt landed, Anno 15 19, in his Way to 
La Vera Cruz, on the Coaſt of New 
Spain ; where he made his firſt Settle- 
ment towards the Conqueſt of Mexico. 

55 Maperas Is. North of Cozumel, 


56 Cao I. on the moſt Eaſterly Point of 
Wurcatan, which is the South Point of 


the Mouth of the Gulf of Mexico. 
57 Cape Catoche, in the aforeſaid Iſland, 
from which to Cape Condutedo, on the 


Weſt Part of the ſame Coaſt, is 14 


Leagues, which laſt Cape forms the 
Opening of the Bay of Campeechy from 
thence to the Southward. 

58 Cape St. Antonio, the moit Weſterly 
Point of Cuba. 

59 Havanah T. and Port, the chief of Cuba, 
lying South of Cape Florida; from hence 
in a direct Line to La Vera Cruz, is 61 
L. S. W. and by W. 

bo Montanga-Bay, at Santa Oruz Town in 
Cuba, Eaſt cf Havanah. 

61 Point Hiciacos, the moiſt Northern Point 
of Cuba, 


Capes, &c, on the North Side of the Tropic 
of Cancer. 


62 APE Flirida, the moſt Southerly 
Point of the Continent of North 

America, which forms the North Point 
of the Mouth of the Gulf of Mexico on 
its W. Side, and that of F/2r;da on the E. 
which laſt is markt with Darts, whoſe 
Points ſhew the Courſe of the Current. 

62 The Gulf of Horida, it extends from the 
Cape along where the ſmall! Darts are 
markt, which denote the general Courſe 
of the Current. 

63 Ponce-Bay, within the Gulf of Mexico, 
on the Weſt Coaſt of Florida, to the 
North of the Cape. 


64 Carlo-Bay, North of the foregoing, on 


the ſame Coaſt. 

65 Palaxy-Bay, North of Carls-Bay, and 
| is the Boundary between the French and 
Spaniards on the Coaſt of Florida. 

66 Cape Samblas, S. W. of Palaxy. 

67 St. Jeſepbo, a Spani/h Fort on C. Samblas. 

68 Cape Blanco, Weſt of the foregoing, on 
| the Coaſt of the Louiſiana, North of 
Cape Catoche, No 57. 

69 Penjacola-Bay, Weſt of the former. 

70 Port and Haven of the I. Dauphine, a 
French Magazine, call'd Fort Louis, or 
Mobile; from which the neareſt Mouth 
of the River Miſiſipi lies S. W. diſtant 
about 8 Leagues. 

71 Membre-Rack, on the N. W. Side of the 
great Bahama Bank, North of Bahama 
| Ifland, N* 1. 

72 St. Auguſlin, a Spaniſh Town and Gar- 

| riſon on the Coaſt of Florida, North of 


| the Gulf, 


73 St. Man's River, South from the Savan- 
| na River, diſtant 43 Leagues. 


74 Kees, Iſlands and Rocks on the N. E. 


ö Side of the great Babama Bank. 
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g 
Capes, &c. on the South Side of the Tropic 


| of Cancer. 


|, 5 FREE Corintos, the Southerly Point 


| of Cuba, near Cape St. Antonio, 
| N® 58. 
76 I. Pines, Eaſt of Cape Corintes, and South 
of Havanah, 
77 Ferdans, 2 Several ſmall Iſlands and 
78 Los Hermanos, Rocks on the S. of Cuba. 
| 79 Great Carmanis I. South of Cuba and 
the above Rocks. The Galleons paſling 
from Cartagena to Havana (which for- 
mer lies due South from Pert Royal, di- 
ſtant 30 Leagues) ſail very near to this 
Iſland, becauſe of keeping to Windward 
in the Trade Wind. 
| 80 Little Camanis I. Eaſt of the foregoing. 
81 Caiman- 
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81 Caiman-Brak I. Eaſt of Little Camanis. 

82 Cabo de Cruys, the moſt Southerly Cape 
of the Ifland of Cuba. 

83 St. Jage T. on the South Coaſt of Cuba, 
North of Point Morant in Jamaica, 


Ne 37. 


| 


84 Cape Mayxe, the moſt Eaſterly Point of 
Cuba. 

85 St. Jage T. on the North Coaſt of the 
Spaniſh Part of Hiſpanicla. 

86 St. Domingo T. on the S. Coaſt of the 
ſame, due S. from St. Jago. 


An ALPHABETICAL 


CATALOGUE 


OF ALL FHE 


Hands, Capes, Sc. contained in the annexed Chart of the Jeſt-Indres, 
with the numerical References to the General INDEX thereot, for the 
more ready finding out the Scituation of any Place requir'd. 


No. No. 

A | Catt I. or St. Salvador 4 

NDROS liland 9 | C. Blanco 68 

Anguilla I. 15 | C. Corintos 75 

Acklin-Key I. 21 | C. del Engano 36 

Antonio Cape 58 | C. St. Nicolas 2 

Avugultin St. 72 | C. Mayze 84 

Abaco, or Lucayos I. 2 | C. Tabran 4 

B C. Quibanico 45 

AHAMA I. 1 | Crooked J. 20 

B Berry Iſlands 10 C. Cameron 51 

mines J. 12 | Cao l. 56 

Bihama old Streights 16 | C. Antonio 58 

Binoras 48 | Carlos-Bay 64 

Blanco Cape 8 C. Catoche 57 

Booby I. 46 | C. Florida 62 

| C. Samblas 66 

—.—.— I. 14 | Cozumel J. 54 

Caicos W. Is. 2 D 
Bay 27 ELEvgano C. 36 
Caiman Brak 81 * St. 86 
Cabo de Cruys 82 

Camams Great I. 7 ALEUTHER AI. 3 

Little I. 85 Exuma J. 19 


No. No. 
F Ind Pinos -6 
LORIDA Cape 62 | lack Rocks 11 
—— Gulf -6: | lumettas Hands 13 
ormiga 47 | Iſland V + 49 
Fort Louis, or Mobile70 
French Keys. 24 K E 85 74 
G 
Reat Camanis I. 79 
Great Shoals 50 Ucay 8 2 
Guanabo 1 33 Little Camanis s 
Guayano I. 53 | Louis Fort or Mobile o 
Gult of Florida + 62 | Los Hermanos -3 
II Long Iſland 7 
AVANA 59 M 
Heneago I. 25 AGUANA I. 2; 
Hermanos 78 Mageras Is. 55 
Hiciacos Point 61 | Matanga-Bay 600 
Hogſtics 22 | Mayze Cape 94 
I Membre-Rock 71 
J AGO St. 83 | Millan St. Is. 52 
Ditto 8g Mira Por Vos Is. 41 
Joſepho St. 67 | Mobile Fort 70 
Jordans 77 | WMorant Point 37 


Mucarcs 
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No. 
Mucares 43 
AVAZA TI. 
Negril Point c 
North Riff 4 29 
Pb. AXY-Bay 65 
Penſacola-Bay 69 
Tinos Iſland 76 
Point Hiciacos G1 
Point Morart 37 
Point Negril 39 
Port Royal 30 
Part Dauphine 70 
PouceeBry 63 


CATAL 0G 


| No: 
Providence a 8 
2 Cape 45 
ANAS 49 

Ra 17 
Reguez I. 12 
River St. Whan's 73 
Roclk of Membre 71 


Rum, or Samana ]. 


8 
T. Auguſtin 


dt. Joleplio 


— 


a 


N 


St. Jago in d 
in Eau 

St. Domingo 

St. Salvador £2 Offs . 
St. Miilan - 1 

St. Whan's River 73 

Sambles Cape 66 

Saona I. 35 

Zam na, or Rum I. 6 

Shaels great 50 


,,. Cameron 5 1 
Sourh Kitt 30 
* 

Ortugas Is.. 13 
Tortuga I. 31 


E. 


| 


Te largo, or 
atlin's I. 5 


Qs I. | 23 
BM or 
Triangulol 

Weſt Coiooe [ * 
Windwars! baff ge - 


T7 
£ 


Umet?, or , 
Long lilan:! ( 
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The USE of the 


General INDEX. 


N viewing the Chart, T ſee Number 29 in the Eaſt End of it, over a Shoal lying be- 
tween the Line of the Tropic, and the Iſland of Ziþarioia ; I require to know 
the Name of that Shoal ; then looking ſor the ſame Number in we General Index, I 
Ind it is called, the Vorth Riff, &e. 


The USE ef the Apbabetical CATALOGUE. 


F I deſire to know the Scituation of any particular Iſland, or Cape, Oc. ſuppoſe the 
Port of Havanah; I look for Havanah in the Alph abet, and hnd added to it the 
Number 59; then turning to that Number in the General Index, I find it in Courſe be- 
fore the Word Havana, under the Title of, Places ſcituate on the Sguth Side of the Tropic 
4 Cancer, which directs me to its Scituation at the like Number in the Chart. 
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Spaniſh WES T. -INDIES, 
5s N , ke, 
1 R. Keef 7 


N Obedience to y Commands, Twill FAY to give 
you the beſt Account I can, 2. the ſevetal Points you 
mentioned in your laſt; and ſhall be extreamly well pleas d, 

if what 1 have to offer ſhould be ſo lucky as to give you Sa- 


'y 


tisfaQion. 


T muſt in the firſt Place premiſe to you, that it is a Maxim 


ſrom which the Spaniards never depart, to permit none but 
thoſe of their own Nation to carry on any Trade in their Weſt- 
| Indies, or even to viſit N out of Curioſity or Pleaſure. 
"When I fay it is a Maxim from which they never depart, you 


muſt underſtand thereby, that 8 never willingly depart from 
it. 


Galleons. 


Flota, 


33 


it, During the laſt War, indeed, they were obliged to digreſs 
a-little- from their Rules in favour of the French, as upon the 


Peace they allow'd the Engliſb a ſhare in this Trade by the 


memorable Afiento Contrat; but in both Caſes they acted by 
Conftraint, and with viſible Regret; and yet this Trade of 
theirs, though in Appearance belonging to themſelves, is three 
Folrths of it at leaſt carried on for the Benefit of. the Engl; 
ch, French, and other Foreigners, for whom the Sparards 
are but Factors; yet Factors of lach Honour, that there is not 
a ſingle Inſtance of any one of them betraying his Truſt. 
Now, Sir, to your Demands. | 
Firſt, then, with Reſpe&t to the Galleons. A Galleon is 
ſtrictly and proper king the Name of, an old-faſhion' 
Man * Wa three [cars How d Ship of prodigious Bulk. 
The Spanards are the only Nation who now uſe them, and 
with them they are madei uſer of only in the Traffick with 
America. The Galleons are ſent annually (if poſſible.) They 
are Eight in Number, and the five firſt are diſtinguiſhed by the 
La Patarha; La Marguarita. Theſe carry each Yiſty Pieces 
of Braſs Cannon; the reſt alſo are Men of War, and ſhould 
carry nothing but on the King's Account; however, they are 


uſually ſo:encumbered that it is ſeldom: poſſible to defend them 


when attack d. With theſe Galleous there go twelve or fifteen 
Merchant-Men, which are alſo very large Ships, but their Car- 
goes are on Account of private Perſons. The Galleons ſail 


from Gears, and are generally ſpeaking two Years. in making 


their Klo e | | | 

The Flota'confiſts alſo of Men of War, and Merchant-Men. 

The Men fof War are Way La Capitana, La Admirante, 
c 


and La Patacha. With theſe go ſixteen Merchant-Men, each 
from , four hundred to a thouſand Tuns. Theſe fail likewiſe 


from Cadiz, and all that is brought on Board the Men of 
War is on the King's Account, whereas the Cargoes of the 
other Veſſels belong to the Merchants. 


The 


635 
The Specifick Differences between the Ga//cops and rhe 
Flota, are theſe. Firſt, the Gallzons go always to Peru, the 
Flota never. Secondly, the Galleons tail whenever they are 
laden, though uſually two or three Months before the Tlota; 
whereas the Flota always fails in the Month of Auguſt. 
Thirdly, the Cargo of the Ga/leons is much richer than that of 
the Flota. When theſe Fleets fail, as they ſometimes do to- 
gether, they continue in Company till they come to the Height 
of the Antilles, and then the Calleous bear away for Cartha- 


gena and Porto-Bello, and the Flota for Vera Cruz. When 


they return, their Rendezvous is at the Havana in the Ile of 
c | 985 | | 
* Bur as there is always a great many Things to ſettle even 


after they arrive in that Port, they commonly diſpatch a few 


Ships into Europe, who, beſides their proper Cargoes, carry 
an Account of what is on Board the Galleous and Flota 


The Ships are tiled the Flotilla. | Floti!la, 


' Beſides theſe; there are another Sort of Veſſels imploy'd in 


the Trade to the Indies, which are called Regifter-Ships. They Regider- 
are ſo tiled, becauſe they have a Permiſſion from the King of Ship. 


Spain, or from the Council of the Indies, which is regiſter'd to 
prevent their incurring the Penalties - inflicted on ſuch as fail 
to the Indies without a proper Permiſſion. In theſe Regiſters 
it is punctually ſet down that theſe Veſſels are not full three 
hundred Tuns; bur the Counſellors in Spain, and the Gover- 
nors in the Weſt-Indies, have hitherto had very bad Eyes, e- 
very Engliſhman being able to diſcern that every Ship of 
theſe are at leaſt ſix hundred Tuns. But People in Power, 
like People in Love, never act like other Folks. Theſe Per- 
miſſions coſt uſually thirty thouſand Pieces of Eight; but if 
the Merchants gave a hundred thouſand, they would have a 
good Bargain, and the King a bad one. You muſt not imagine 
. yi Things are done in Spain in a more ſlovenly Manner than 
elſewhere ; quite the contrary; there are more Precautions ta- 
ken here, than in any Country upon the Face of the _ 

a ot 
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Havana. 


) 


„„ 
Not only the Burthen, but the very Cargo of every Ship is 
moſt exactly regiſter d in Europe, and the Governors in 
America again certify exactly the Produce of that Cargo. 


Such Care is taken for rhe King. 


But to be ſure the 


Counſellors of the Indies, and the Governors, get ſome little 


: 


Matter for their Trouble. For Example, Tm 
A Ship has been certified to have on Board twelve thou- 
ſand Skins, and one hundred thouſand Pieces of Eight, with 


the Merchandize in Proportion; yet the Merchants Invoice 


bore /t40e#ty-/ix thouſand Skins, and upwards, and four millions 


* 


in Pieces of Eight. 


Trade. Let us new ſpeak of the Ports. And firſt if you 


than is'to be found in any other. Part of the World, the Total 
of their Cargo. being ſeldom leſs than Seven Millions Sterling. 
In the; Month of September 7. N Ships leave the 
Havana, and paſſing through the zel of Babama, ſteer 
1971 1 ans Fd 


as near the Shore as may be, till they are in the Height 
of the Azores, and then bear away for Cadi Ss. 

Porto-Bello is but a new Town, built in the Stead of Nombre po:to- 
de Dios, which was exceſſively unwholeſome; beſides, it had Bello 
been plunder'd by Sir Francis Drake, which made the Inhabi- 
tants the more ready to remove. As the Town now ſtands, it 
is a very little inconſiderable Place, if you except fix Weeks in 
the Year, which is the Time of the Fair while the Galleous are 
in the Port. Then a very ſmall Shop coſts a thoufand Crowns 
for that Time only, and a Bedchamber however little, a hundred 
and twenty; a Pigeon, fix, or ſeven Shillings, and Beef, which 
at another Time is not worth three Farthings a Pound, will 
then bring twelve Pence. The Reaſon of all this is, the 
Place is fo unwholeſome, that no body who can help it will re- 
{ide there, but juſt while the Fair laſts; and it is no extraordinary 
Thing to ſee five hundred Perſons die even in that ſhort Space. 
There are no ſuch Things as Weights and Meaſures made Ule 
of in Trade here; all Things are fold by Wholeſale, and the 
Piles of Silver in Ingots, lie as careleſly as Pigs of Lead in ano- 
ther Place. When the Pair is over, the Gold and Silver is put 
on Board the Galleons, at leaſt the greateſt Part of it; the reſt 
of the Merchandize, ſuch as Indigo, Cochineal, Cocao, Sc. on 
Poard the Merchant Ships. This done, the Officers viſit them 
in Order to ſee that the King is not cheated, or to ſpeak pro- 
perly, to ſee that he is cheated, for a valuable Conſideration. 
On there return into Europe, the Officers there come on Board 
for the ſame Purpoſe, and are diſpatched on Shore by the fame 
Methods. | 

Carthagena, the Capital of a great Province, is the next Cartha- 
Port to which the Galleons fail. It is one of the ſaſeſt the gen» 

.Spantards have in the North Seas, and well fortified becauſe the 
Galleons winter there. It is alſo exceedingly populous, that is, 
for a Spaniſh City in America, there being in it at preſent, above 
four thoutand Spaniſh Inhabitants, and near twenty thouſand 
Mullatos and Negroes, who are all at their Eaſe, and would be 

I 


thought 
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thought exceſſively rich in any other Place. It was taken in 


the Year 1697, by the French, under the Command of A. de 


Vong; though the Inhabitants had Time enough to carry a- 


Ayres. 


Coaſt of Kent, as in the Neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, where 


way two thirds of theic Riches, yet the French carried uway 
eight Millions of Piaſters in Gold and Silver. T 4 
Vera Crus is the fame Port formerly known by the Name of 


Sl. John de Lilhua, tcated in the Bottom of the Gulphoſ Mexico, 


and about ſixty Leagues from that City. This is a Port of the 
moſt extenſive Trade in the Spanip Dominions, perliaps its 
Commerce is the greateſt of any Port in the Univerſe, For 
hither once a Lear comes the Riches of the: Eaſt- Indies, by the 
Acafulca Ship. It is the natural Center of the American 
Riches; ahd the Fata brings hither annually Goods to an im- 
menſe Value from Old Spain. The Inhabitants however are 
not above three thouſand, but they are all Merchants or Factors, 


aud lie is looked upon as a ſorry inconſiderable Fellow, that is 
not worth a hundred thouſand Pounds at leaſt. The Fair at 


Vera Crux, reſembles that at Porto-Bello, only it laſt longer. 


For though the Flota ought to fail regularly in the Month of 


May, yet it is detained ſotmetimes till Auguſt, The Gold and 


Silver is never embarked ?till within a few Days of the Plects 
being ready to fail, 
Ruenos- 


The City of Buenos-Ares, is ſeated on the South Side of 


the great River de /a Plata. It contains about four thouſand 


Houſes, built of Earth, but the Inhabitants are exceſſively rich. 
It was here that the French Company was eſtabliſhed for ſup- 


- plying the Spaniards with Negroes; and it is here that the 


South Sea Company have their Factor for the tame Purpoſe. The 
great Commerce between this City and that of Potoſi, diſtant 
from it five hundred Leagues, is the great Source of its immenſe 


' Riches. Its Inhabitants have allo a great Trade with Chili, and 
with the Braſils; and notwithſtanding all the Precautions that 
can be taken to prevent Smuggling, tome intelligent People are 


of Opinion, that they are full as honeſt in this Particular on the 


with 


with the Leave of the Governor. many Things may be done; 
That is in plain Augliſb, you may with Impunity break the 
Laws, provided thoſe who ſhould ſee them put in Execution are 
nandſomely paid for looking on. How happy is the Country 
| where there are no Spaniards in the Adminittration ! 
1 The Coaſt of the Caraccas is io denominated from the City 6,1... 
| of Caracca, its Capital. In this Country the Cacao is forex 
_ cellent, that all Payments are made there in preference to 
Silver; and on this Account there is a mighty Trade carried on 
here. The Trench from their lands, and the Exeliſb from 
Jamaica, have a very large Share in it, notwithſtanding all the 
Prohibitions which the King of Syain makes with fo much So- 
lemnity; and notwithſtanding all the Care his Officers can, or 
rather all the Care they will take: But after all, the greateſt 
Gain is made by the Dutch. For as the French ani Eugliſb 
X have their Commodities, Which are thoſe of Europe, and the 
4) . Eaſt-Indtes, at the ſecond, third, or fourth Hand; the Dutch 
| bring them directly ſiom Holland, in large tout Veſſels, every 
Seaman having a proportionable Share in the Cargo, and conſe- 
quently a natural Concern for the Succeſs of the Voyage; to 
| that though their Goods are fold cheaper, yet they come to a 
better Market than their Neighbours. The new Company 
lately erected in Spain, have promiſed to redreſs all theſe Mit- 
chiefs, and perhaps they may, if they do not find it their In- 
tereſt to continue them. For this is the Logick of the J/eſt- 
Indies, and all who are bred there underſtand it naturally, from 
the Captain to the Cabbin Boy. , 

[ have now Sir (as I apprehend) fully ſatisfied all your Queries, 
| - and given you in as narrow a Compals as may be, an Idea of the 
+ - Spaniſh Concerns in America. If it anſwers your Purpole, it 
| will repay my Pains, who am with great Regard, 


Dear, SIX, 


Tour Friend and Servant. 


Scotland - Yard, ]. N. 
F. I 0 1-0 


ol Dec. 3, 1739. 
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Hpiggot, the famous Highwayman, that bore, 


4 


to the preſent Time; chiefly 


Ju PWPdy Jonx Ar 3 Pripter in Bolt-Court, Fleet-ſtreet. 


ELRCT*TRIALS' at the Seſfons-EHdice in the O. Bath, for Murders, Rob- 
beriez, Rapes, Sodomy, "Coining, Frauds, end other Offences, from the Year 1720, 
trat ſexibed from Notes taken in Court, with genuine Accounts 


of the Lives, Bchaviour,  Canfcllions- and Dying Speeches of the moſt eminent Convicts. 


Theſe T rials, 


c. are not to be met with in any ather Collection. 


In 2 Vols. Price 145. 


* Theſe Two Volumes” contains the TRIALS of 


Hawkins and Siphon, for robbing the Dri/tal 
Mail, with an Account of all their Robberies. 


n 


350 UH. Weight, on his Breaſt. 5 
Butler, Barton, Fox, Hawes, right, Colt 
hope, Drury, Warwick, Lad | Armſtrong, 
Beck, Edwards, and many others, all lamous 
Street Robbers, ** o 
Arthur Grey,” the famous Footman, for Bur- 
gulary, with an Intent toraviſh Mrs. Murray. 
Dr. Kraaje, Pritchard, Simnumds, Cole, Ellis, 
and many others for Rapes, all very enter 
taining. AR, 


Captain Stauler, for the Murder of his Whore. | 
Brin/len, Crom, Nichols, Muc Genn, . Lut |' 


terell, the famous Nauny Butler, Vaughan, 


and Cholmly (two Conſtables) Fer Snow, 


and many others for Murder. 
Major Czeiy, tor the Murder of My, Gawer, 

with his Life. r 
Petey & Hallam, forthe Murder ol their Wives. 
Richard Savage, Eſq; for Murder, will his Liſe. 
Captain Jane, for Murder. 75 
Edward Stafford, Eſq; and many others. 
Sally * for an Attempt to ta the Hon. 

3 Eſq : TY 


With a great Number of diverting Trials of 
the Highwa 


containing upwards of 500 T rials, among whi 


and ſeveral other remarkable ones for 


— 


ö 


Sir Charles Burton, Bart. for Felony. 

Duffus, Gabriel Lawrence, and a great many 
others for Sodomy, ſhewing all the Tricks 
and Methods uſed by the Molites. + 

Squire Day, alias Davenport, for a Cheat; and 
ſeveral others for bilking tl eir Lodgiogs. 


| Two German Counts, for forging a Bank Note. 


Jonathan Mild, ſor ſeveral Felonics, with ſeveral 

Farticulars of his Life, never before publiſh'd. 

Mrs. Gregory, for marrying Squire Coctert!, un- 

der Pretence of being a great Fortune. 

The infamous Catherine Hays, who murdered 
her Huſband, and lay with another Man the 


very ſame Night. 
Mrs. G 


erman, for giving Poiſon to Mr. Chover. 

Feuers, the Bricklayer, on all his Indictments. 
Mary Hend:n, for marrying Miſs Morris to 
an Jriſbman, againſt her Conſent. . 
Blind Cowper and Harpham, and others, for 


Coining. 4 


Ruſjel, for a Miſdemeanour, in endeavouring to 
carry away Mrs. Benſon. 


William Hales, Eſq; and Parfon Kinnerſtey, for 


Forgery. | 


| Atkin/en, for the Murder of his Mother at Cha- 


ring-Crofs. | 


Whores, for robbing thoſe that pick'd them up ; , 
5 Rupes, Murders, Burglaries, Sc. Both Vols. 
8 arc uywards of 70 Trials for Murder, near 60 
of Whores for privately ſtealing,» upwards of 100 for the Highway, about 30 for Rapcs, the reſt 


being for Frauds, Force's Burp as Sodomy, Bigamy, Shoft-lifting, Riots, Miſdemcanors, 


Receiving ſtolen Goods, 


ne Felebies, Sc. Ge. Sc. 
N. B. Theſe Trials are not guy uery mereſary for all Lawyers, Fuftices of the Peace, Clerks of 


the Indictment, and other Perſons conceru d in Projecutions, &c. but are very uſeſul and entertain- 


ing tg the Gonerality of Readers, 
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